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Hastings, they found a glorious death around the corpse of the
last of the English kings.
That battle marked the temporary supersession of the foot
soldier by the mailed cavalryman as the decisive arm. Both
in England and on the Continent the armoured knight on his
huge steed ruled the battle-field for 300 years, during which
period infantry suffered a complete eclipse, serving on the few
occasions of its appearance merely as lance and sword fodder.
In England the Norman and Plahtagenet kings, ruling over
an alien and conquered people, were engaged in continual
fighting, both within and on the borders of the country, and
also on the frontiers of their Continental possessions. They
gradually, in the course of their major military undertakings,
replaced the comparatively inefficient feudal host (which still
remained based on land tenure, though the land had entirely
changed hands after the Conquest) by bodies of foreign
mercenaries, who were found to be in every way more useful
and more reliable. These mercenaries formed the backbone of
the royal armies which in the time of Henry II., Richard I.
and John strove to make head against the unceasing efforts of
the French kings to regain the west and south of France, and
also of those which in the reigns of John and Henry III.
combated with alternating fortunes the baronial rebels, called
into being by the tyranny or weakness of the Crown.
Edward I., the royal power haying been consolidated in
England, set to work to unify the island by a series of ex-
peditions into Wales and Scotland. In the course of these
campaigns, which necessitated the adoption of strategic and
tactical methods very different from those which had hitherto
served well enough in previous wars, Edward developed a new
system of fighting which was in a few years to revolutionise
the military art, restore to infantry its former place of the battle-
field, and deal the death-blow to the supremacy of the heavy
horseman. The discovery of the long bow gave the English
foot soldier a weapon equally useful for preparing the attack of
his own cavalry and for repulsing that of the enemy at long
range ; and the English men - at - arms, hitherto the main
fighting force of the army, by degrees became little more than
an escort and a stiffening for the archers.
The new tactics, first experimented with by Edward I. in
Wales and Scotland, were put to a searching test by his grand-
son in the early part of the Hundred Years' War with France.
Edward III.'s method of making war was a combination of
offensive strategy with defensive tactics. His men - at - arms,
experienced in Border wars, were as good as those of his
adversaries ; his foot, consisting partly of pressed men and